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Let me add, in conclusion, and it seems to me of great 
practical moment, that the individual peculiarities of all 
patients should be carefully studied, and that they should 
themselves be made intelligently acquainted with them. 
There are few of us without our idiosyncrasies, and their 
variety is innumerable. If it should become the custom for 
parents to record some sort of life-history of their children 
in permanent form from the birth or infancy onwards, 
noting all the peculiarities in an individual by the aid of 
medical observation, not only would much be done in the 
way of preventing subsequent errors in the treatment of 
disease, but valuable contributions would be made to our 
knowledge of its real nature. It is not only as regards the 
prescription of our drugs that a knowledge of our patient’s 
peculiarities becomes important to us in practice. The 
advice we have to give in respect to places of residence, 
mode of life, and of general management are often of far 
more importance than the medicine prescribed. Its 
wisdom or the reverse may depend on our knowledge or 
ignorance of the individual peculiarities, and those pecu- 
liarities frequently do not display themselves in any of the 
existing symptoms, but can be recognised and revealed only 
by a correctly kept life-history. 


